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FROM  LA  FAYETTE 
TO    PRESIDENT  WILSON 


ONE   HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO   YEARS  AGO 


After  the 
*    »  situatioi 


Seven  Years  War ,  the 
situation    in    Europe  remained 
agitated.     France,  by  the  fatal  treaty  of 
The  MatquU  de  La  Fayeiic.         1763,  had  lost  her  principal  colonies 
and  her  influence  was  lessened.  The 
parcelling  out  of  Poland,  which  had  appeared  as  a  solution  to  the  long 
discussed  problems,  caused  a  feehng  of  reaction  and  latent  uneasiness 
among  ail  the  French  population. 

In  1775,  the  young,  mtellectual  and  enlightened  France,  who  saw  the 
ongin  of  the  crisis  in  the  mistakes  of  the  monarchy,  boldly  adopted  the 
ideas  of  the  Encyclopedists  :  d'AIembert,  Diderot,  Voltaire  and  specially 
J.-J.  Rousseau  had  brought  forth  and  imbued  some  generous  and  ardent 
feelings.  It  îs  easily  imagined  that  a  new  spint  could  take  possession  of 
young  and  active  men,  who  wished  to  rectify  some  wrongdoings  and 
correct  some  injustices,  and  at  the  same  time  see  France  called  up  to 
higher  destinies. 

Among  thèse  young  men  was  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  whose 


influence  at  the  time  was  considérable  by  the  support  he  gathered  by 
his  name  and  the  enthusiasm  he  determined. 

A  circumstance  occurred  which  decided  him  to  bring  his  sword  to 
the  Young  American  Republic  :  England  was  encountenng  many 
difficultés  with  some  of  her  colonies  and  particularly  with  those  of  North 
America. 

The  fiscal  taxes  that  she  had  imposed  upon  her  colonies  brought  forth 
a  state  of  tension,  which  grew  worse  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1775.  The 
obstinacy  of  King  George  the  Third  and  the  efforts  of  the  Ministers  to 
face  the  Parhament  clearly  proved  their  résolve  not  to  give  up  on  any 
point  to  the  daims  of  the  colonies.  That  explains  how  the  Insurgenls  of 
Boston,  continuing  their  opposition,  were  going  lo  start  war  and  soon  sign 
the  famous  Proclamation  of  Independence  of  July  4th  1776. 

In  France,  the  intellectuals  were  already  watching  thèse  syrnptoms 
attentively  and  the  complainls  of  the  Americans  were  received  with 
a  deep  sympathy.  Knowing  the  ardent  and  danng  character  of  thèse 
Frenchmen,  we  can  easily  conceive  the  many  reasons  which  !ed  the 


Marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  his  fnends  to 
thèse  discussions  for  the  claim  of  Liberty. 

In  lient  ■  t  Yoiktown,  Washington,  Roehambea 


sustain  thèse  ideas  and 


md  La  Fayelle  giving  the  final  oïdiis  to  attatk  lin 


It  is  in  this  state  of  mind  that  the  dinner  of  Metz  took  place  on  August 
8th  1775  which  decided  La  Fayette  to  enlistand  assist  the  Insurgents. 

The  Count  de  Broglie,  his  cousin,  Governor  of 
Metz,  was  in  command  of  the  Département  des 
Trois  Evèchés,  and  was  ad  intérim  Governor  of 
Lorraine.  The  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  captam 
of  cavalry,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  had 
just  been  appointed  to  his  gênerai  staff.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  King 
George  the  Third,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  stopped  at  Metz  and  was  received  by 
the  Governor  who  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  The 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was  présent.  Dunng  the  din- 
ner, the  Duke  of  Gloucester  strongly  cnticized  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Parliament  in  regards  to  the 
American  colonies.  Bemg  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition, he  did  not  conceal  that,  to  his  mind,  the  daims 
of  the  Insurgents  seemed  justified  in  many  respects 
and  that  it  was  unwise  to  drive  them  to  the  hmit. 

La  Fayette,  guided  by  his  generous  feehngs, 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  assist  the  Insurgents.  He 
came  back  to  Paris,  then  went  to  London  where  his 
uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  was  Ambassador  of 
France.  He  got  m  touch  with  quite  a  few  English 
libérais,  and  little  by  hltle  he  began  to  assemble  the 
éléments  of  the  expédition  which  he  contemplated 
taking  to  America.  He  knew  that  he  would  easily 
find  companions  to  share  his  ideas  and  go  with  him. 
The  American  Congress  had  just  sent  to  Europe 


the  greal  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane.  La  Fayette  was  in  touch 
with  them.  He  communicated  his  schemes  to  them  and  signed  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  appointed  "  major-general" 

together  with  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  The  Signins  of 

foreign  officer  who  had  been  intro- 
duced  to  him  by  the  Count  de  Broglie 
at  Metz,  and  who  was  an  energetic 
counsellor  to  him,  who  assisted  htm  to 
reahze  his  plans  and  helped  him  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  arose 
on  the  way. 

The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  had 
been  married  for  three  years  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ayen,  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles. 
His  young  wife  was  then  pregnant 
a  few  months.  He  had  informed  his 
father-in-law  of  his  intentions,  and  the 
latter — who  at  first  timidly  objected — 
in  the  présence  of  the  opposition  which 
this  plan  of  departure  met  at  the 
Court — firmly  expressed  his  désire  to  % 
prevent  his  son-in-law  from  going. 
Nevertheless,  La  Fayette  intended  to 
overcome  ail  the  obstacles  which 
gathered  in  his  way.  As  he  said  to 
the  American  Congress  when  congratu- 
lated  by  this  body  upon  his  success  : 
'  The  minute  I  heard  the  name  of 


n  America  I  loved  her  ;  the  minute  I  knew  that  she  was  fightingfor  hberty, 
"  1  had  the  ardtnt  désire  to  shedmy  blood  for  her.    The  days  whenlshall 

Declaialion  of  Indepcndence  ol  the  United  State»  on  the  -llh  ot  July  1776. 


be  able  lo  help  her  will  be  considered  by  me  at  any  time  and  at  any  place 
as  ihe  happiest  of  my  life.  " 
His  vocalion  was  oullined,  and  he  was  driven  by  an  irrésistible  force. 

In  Ntw-York.    Manilesltlion  in  l»voi  ol  Funci  il  La  F.ycllc'.  ««lue  (1H7). 


Sometime  later,  in  a  letler  written  to  his  young  wife,  in  which  he  begged 
her  to  keep  her  love  (or  him  in  spite  of  this  momentary  abandonment. 
he  adds  :  "  Defender  of  this  liberty  which  I  idolize,  being  free  myself 
"  more  than  anybody  else  by  offering  my  friendly 
n  assistance  to  this  interesting  Republic,  I  bring  nothing 
"  but  my  sincerity  and  my  willingness  ;  no  ambition,  no 
"  Personal  interest  ;  in  working  for  my  glory  I  am  working 
"  for  my  happiness.  I  hope  that  for  my  sake  you  will 
"  become  a  good  American  :  it  is  a  feeling  made  for  the 
"  noble  hearts.  The  welfare  of  America  is  closely 
"  connected  with  the  welfare  of  ail  humanity  ;  she  will 
"  become  the  respectable  and  safe  shelter  of  virtue, 
"  honesty,  tolérance,  impartiahty  and  liberty.  " 

Besides,  as  he  mentions  in  his  memoirs  :  "  At  the  first 
"  knowledge  of  this  dispute,  my  heart  was  won  and  I 
"  thought  of  nothing  but  of  enroling  my  flag.  " 

He  looked  for  a  vessel  in  London,  but  as  he  met  with 
numerous  difficulties,  he  decided  to  buy  a  ship  in  France 
which  he  would  equip  with  his  own  means.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Paris  and  requested  one  of  his  companions,  de 
Boismartin,  to  go  to  Bordeaux  and  purchase  from  private 
ship-owners  a  ship  which  he  called  "  La  Victoire  ".  The 
cost  of  this  ship  was  112.000  francs,  of  which  one 
quarter  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  within 
fifteen  months.  He  again  met  with  Silas  Deane  and 
Franklin  who  with  him  composed  his  gênerai  staff  and  he 
decided  to  take  with  him  eleven  officers  together  with  de 
Kalb  and  himself  appointed  major-generals. 

lt  was  at  this  time  that  his  family  and  then  the  Ministry 


of  ihe  Foreign  Office,  were  getting  anxious  at  the  rumours  provoked  by  his 
plans  of  expédition,   and  tned  to  hold  him  back.     He  hastened  the 
events  to  get  a  resuit.     After  getting  everything  arranged  he  went  to 
London  with  the  Prince  de  Poix  to  visit  his  uncle, 
the  Ambassador  of  France,   thus  denying  by  his 
présence  the  rumours  of  his  departure.    He  went 
back  to  Paris,  retired  for  three  days  to  the  home  of 
Baron  de  Kalb,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Bordeaux 
to  join  his  ship.    He  prepared  for  the  sailing  and  to 
avoid  any  indiscrétion  or  imprudence,  he  registered 
on  the  list  of  the  crew  under  his  patronymic  of 
Molier,  followed  by  the  title  of  Chevalier  de  Cha- 
vaniac,  name  of  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  as  indicated 
on  the  register  of  the  passengers. 

Foreseeing  that  a  storm  was  brewing  agamst 
him  and  fearing  that  his  ship  might  be  seized  and 
stopped,  he  decided  to  sail  her  to  Pauillac  where  he 
met  her.  "  La  Victoire  "  ihen  anchoredat  Verdon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  River,  to  abscond  and 
locate  her  at  a  place  from  where  she  could  within 
a  tide  reach  the  sea.  It  was  from  there  that  on  March 
24th  1777.  at  noon,  she  set  sail,  not  directly  to 
America  because  ail  arrangements  were  not  yet 
completed.  but  to  proceed  to  Passages,  a  small 
Spanish  port  near  Saint-Sebastien  from  where  he 
would  definitely  sail  a  few  days  later. 

After  taking  his  ship  to  the  port  of  Passages,  he 
returned  to  Bordeaux  where  he  learned  that  his  depar- 
ture was  known  at  Versailles  and  that  an  order  to  arrest 


him  was  on  the  way  to  him.  He  wrote  to  the  Ministers,  to  his  family  and 
to  his  friends.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  de  Coigny,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
a  conhdential  courier  and  who  advised  him  to  expect  no  hope  of  getting 

Wathinuton,  Pioident  Wilion  pronouncc»  a  ipeeeh  to  commémora  le  La  Fayette, 
in  pieaence  of  the  Count  de  Chambtun,  Kii  grandion. 
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the  authonzation  he  requested.  Simulating  to  proceed  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  had  received  instructions  to  meet  his  falher-in-law,  who  was  going 
to  Italy,  he  left  in  a  mail-coach  with  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Mauroy. 
A  few  miles  before  reaching  Bordeaux,  he  got  on  horseback,  disguised 
as  a  courier,  and  ran  in  front  of  the  carriage  which  took  the  road  to 
Bayonne.  They  both  stayed  at  Bayonne  two  or  three  hours  and  while 
Mauroy  attended  to  some  essential  business,  M.  de  La  Fayette  lay  down 
on  the  slraw  of  the  stable. 

A  last  fear  assailed  him.    The  daughter  of  the  Postmaster  recognized 


the  disguised  courier  at  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  as  she  had  seen  him  before  on 
his  way  back  from  Passages  to  Bordeaux.  On  a  nod  which  La  Fayette 
gave  to  her,  she  said  nothing  and  he  then  passed  the  frontier.  He  was 
free  at  last  to  départ. 

He  embarked  right  away  with  his  companions,  whose  names  are  below, 
as  taken  from  the  list  of  the  crew  :  M.  de  La  Fayette  and  ihe  Baron  de 
Kalb,  major-generals  ;  MM.  Delessert  and  de  Valfort,  colonels  ;  de  Fayols 
and  de  Franval,  lieutenant-colonels  ;  du  Boismartin  and  de  Gimat,  majors  ; 
de  Vrigny,  de  Bedaul  and  Capitaine  as  captains  and  de  la  Colombe  and 
Caudon  as  lieutenants. 

"La  Victoire"  at  last  sailed  for  America  on  April  26th  1777. 

By  fortunate  hazards.  she  avoided  meeting  the  French  ships  sent  by 
Sartine  and  also  the  British  cruisers. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  were  greatly  satisfied  with  the 
enlhusiasm  which  this  expédition  met  and  which  called  attention  to 
their  country.  They  advised  the  Congress  to  consider  the  sailing  of  La 
Fayette's  ship  as  a  valuable  reason  to  hope  for  a  complète  alliance  in  the 
near  future.    This  is  the  authentic  wording  of  their  announcement  : — 

"  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  young  and  wealthy  gentleman  of  high 
"  family.  has  sailed  for  America  on  a  ship  of  his  own,  accompanied  by 
"  several  distinguished  ofïicers  for  the  purpose  of  enhstmg  in  our  Army. 
"  He  is  extremely  appreciated  and  ail  our  wishes  are  with  him  ;  we  can 
n  only  hope  that  the  welcome  he  will  receive  will  render  the  country  and 
"  his  enterpnse  agreeable  to  him.  Those  who  criticize  it  as  a  light  action 
"  on  his  part  nevertheless  praise  the  spirit  that  leads  him  and  we  should 
"  be  happy  that  the  respect  and  courtesy  extended  to  him  be  useful  to 
"  our  affairs  over  here,  not  only  by  pleasing  his  high  relations  and  the 
"  Court  but  also  ail  the  French  nation.  He  has  left  in  France  a  young 
"  and  pretty  wife  and,  particularly  for  her  sake,  we  hope  that  this 


1918.  In  New  York.  34"  «r«I.    P«r»dt  omnind  loi  the  L.boity  Ui. 


"  bravery  and  ardent  désire  to  distinguish  himself  will  be  controlled  by  the  prudence 
"  of  the  General,  so  that  he  does  not  expose  himself  too  much,  unless  required  by 
n  circumstances. 

Paris  Mai  25th,  1 777.  S.  Deane,  B.  Franklin.  " 

On  June  13th.  1777,  "  La  Victoire  "  arrived  at  Inlet,  on  the  George  Town 
river.    George  Washington,  who  commanded  the  American  forces,  took  La  Fayette 


with  him  and  wanted  to  get  to  know  and  appreciate  him  before 
giving  him  a  division  to  command.  He  judged  him  immediately 
and  at  Washington's  request  the  Congress  decided  on  this 
measure  on  December  Ist  1777,  the  day  following  the  affair 
which  led  to  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga. 

Circumstances  hurry  affairs  and  in  1778  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France  was  concluded  and  signed  by 
Franklin,  and  this  news  was  received  with  great  joy. 


In  P.n>,  .1  the  Picpu.  Ctmeltiy-  Ceuni  Pc.hmj  on  La  Fayette',  lomb  (1917). 


1918  Bacli  ol  ihî  fronr.    The  pieparalicn  of  ihc  Ameiic*n 


In  the  difficult  fight,  Fate  did  not  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  "  Insurgents  " 
and  the  French,  but  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge,  Monmouth, 
La  Fayette  proved  the  chivalrous  value  of  his  race,  his  bravery,  his  courage 
and  sagacity  ;  Washington's  inaltérable  friendship  brought  a  crown  of  glory  to  this 
son  of  France,  who  made  one  foresee  that  independence  will  be  definitely  conquered 
with  and  by  France. 

An  American  fleet,  which  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones,  fought 
with  wonderful  bravery.  This  legendary  hero.  who  was  triumphantly  received  at 
Versailles,  died  in  Paris  and  his  ashes,  discovered  in  1905,  were  pompously 
conveyed  to  Annapolis  by  an  imposmg  American  war  fleet. 

France  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  décisive  help  to  the  Amencans  and  a 
French  emergency  army  of  6,000  men  embarked  from  Brest  under  the  command 
of  Rochambeau.  They  arnved  just  in  time  to  reinforce  Washington's  army  weakened 
by  numerous  fights,  and  the  two  allies  blockaded  the  enemy  in  Yorktown  and 
compeled  him  to  capitulate  on  October  I9th  I  781 . 

The  treaty  of  Y  orktown  showed  that  France  —  which  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
United  States  into  the  family  of  nations  —  had  given  America  the  co-operation  and 
help  that  enabled  her  to  be  victorious.  The  heart  of  France  in  this  effort  spoke 
without  any  désire  of  ambition,  and  Rochambeau  in  his  report  of  the  capitulation 
states  that  when  the  General  commanding  the  enemy  army  presented  his  sword  and 
wanted  to  hand  it  over  to  him,  he  walked  back  and  pointing  towards  General 
Washington,  said  :  "The  French  Army  came  in  as  an  auxiliary  ;  therefore  it 
"  belongs  to  the  American  gênerai  to  "  give  orders. n 

The  way  of  fighting  was  at  that  time  splendid  and  chivalrous.  and  if  the  French 
and  the  "Insurgents"  had  been  sometimes  a  little  nervous  during  this  long  and  hard 
campaign.  La  Fayette  generouslyadmitted  it  when  hewrote  to  Maurepas,  on  October 
20th  1781  :  "The  play  is  over  and  the  fifth  act  has  corne  to  an  end,  I  have  been 
"  rather  anxious  during  the  first  acts  but  my  heart  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  last  one  ". 
The  play  was  over,  but  the  apotheosis  worthy  of  such  a  start  was  missing. 


DURING    THESE    LAST  YEARS 


T' 


'HE  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  France  was 
signed  in  1778.  The  friendship  of  the 
two  countnes  so  many  times  tned  on 
the  battle-fields  had  been  sealed  with 
blood  and  nothing  could  break  ît.  It 
grew  still  stronger  when  the  French 
Republic  was  proclaimed  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  the  first  to  sympathize 
with  the  young  Republic,  as  France 
was  the  first  to  approve  of  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  United  States.  On 
account  of  this  deep  and  everlasting 
sympathy,  temporary  misunderstandings 
which  might  have  corne  up  during  the 
Iast  century  have  always  been  satisfacto- 
rily  settled  after  frank  and  loyal  explana- 
tions  between  the  two  free  nations,  and  whether  it  be  the  question  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  the  Sécession  War  in  1861  or  the  Mexican 
War  in  1846,  the  solution  always  lay  in  the  sympathy  of  both  nations 
which  drove  away  ail  dangers. 

More  recently,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  France 
again  showed  her  désire  to  prove  her  friendship  when  she  proposed  the 
médiation  of  1898  which  insured  peace,  and  the  United  States,  in  turn, 
foreseeing  the  ambition  of  Germany  over  Morocco  in  1901,  was  repre- 


Presidcnl  WUk 


sented  at  the  Algesiras  Congress  so  as  to  support  the  French 
interests. 

In  this  alliance  based  on  justice,  in  the  clearness  of  the  discussions, 
in  the  frankness  of  the  conceptions,  we  find  the  affirmation  of  the  feeling 
of  equity  and  justice  which  was  soon  expressed  by  Président  Wilson, 

1918.  —  An  Action  C.mp  il  Imii-Tille. 
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the  La  Fayette  Squadrc 
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when  the  monslrous  war  imposed  by  Germany  on  the  whole  World 
broke  out. 

In  July  1914,  the  suspicious  circumstances  by  which  Germany  — 
whose  military  préparation  had  struclt  ail  nations— declared  war  on 
France  and  Russia.  with  the  assault  of  Austria  against  Servia,  surprised 
the  chancellors  wilhout  astonishing  them. 

The  violation  by  Germany  of  the  document  she  signed  to  insure  the 
independence  of  Belgium  and  the  very  expressions  of  her  chancellor 
treat.ng  this  document  as  a  "scrap  of  paper  "  wh.lst  he  invoked  the 


American  Infant  ry  m  a  German  trench. 


proverb  11  necessity  makes  law  11  as  an  excuse  for  invading  Belgium, 
•  raised  much  émotion. 

England.  although  not  ready  for  war,  with  an  admirable  spontaneity 
decided  to  throw  her  sword  into  the  balance  and  it  will  be  for  her  the 
most  glorious  title  lhat  History  will  register.  It  was  the  violation  of 
Right  that  decided  her.  She  called  her  Dominions  to  her  help  and  soon 
"  her  contemptible  little  Army  »,  about  which  the  kaiser  was  so  sarcastic, 
faced  with  indomitable  courage  the  barbarous  hordes  and  drové 
them  back  whilst  her  navy,  the  first  in  the  World,  maintained  with 


remarkable  endurance  the  most  formidable  blockade  that  ever  existed. 

On  August  2nd,  1914,  France  called  up  al!  her  boys  to  join  the  Army. 
After  a  first  hard  battle,  ber  armies  had  to  retreat,  but 
in  September  1914,  they  won  the  victory  of  the  Marne, 
cleverly  prepared  by  Marshal  Joffre,  and  pushed  back 
the  Germans  on  a  distance  of  80  to  100  kilomètres, 
from  the  Oise  River  to  the  Vosges  Mountams,  just 
when  the  Germans  had  expected  to  march  in  to  Paris. 

Then  came  the  race  to  the  North  Sea,  Flanders, 
the  Yser,  the  Somme  and  Verdun,  the  city  of  heroic 
résistance  which  once  more  obstructed  the  way  of  the 
German  troops. 

On  herside,  Belgium,  whose  terntory  wasmvaded, 
plundered,  ruined  and  burnt,  by  the  Huns,  did  not 
weaken  and  resisted  with  the  most  energetic  bravery. 

From  the  beginning  Russia  and  Serbia  were  sternly 
fighting  at  the  eastern  front.  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan  and 
Rumania  also  generously  joined  our  noble  cause. 

Would  the  United  States  remain  indiffèrent  at  the 
sight  of  such  violations  and  calamities  ?  This  was  the 
question. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  with  admirable 
charity,  they  brought  the  most  generous  help  to  our 
wounded  by  organising  numerous  hospitals  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  by  providing  nurses,  surgeons 
and  magnifîcent  donations. 

Without  waiting  any  longer,  some  young  Ame- 
ricans,  students  in  the  American  universities,  wishing 
to  help  France ,  joined  together  and  came  over 
to  France,  to  enrol  in  Aviation  which  tempted  their 


skill  and  energy.  Together  with  a  few  French  aviators  who  favored 
their  effort  and  their  subséquent  success,  they  created  the  "  La  Fayette  " 


1918. — In  fionl  ol  Sainl-Mihiel.    Amencan  heavy  utiUoy  in  aclion. 


Squadron  and  they  demonstrated  an  atmosphère  of  love  and  sympathy  for  nations.and  Germ, 
hrance  and  her  allies  :  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  collaboration  of  the  two  By  the  means 


1918.  -An  Ancien  Ambulance  in  Iht  min.  of  ihe  Chuich  of  Nouviliy-jn-Araonne. 


lerself  lead  the  United  States  to  déclare  war  against  her. 
costly  propaganda  intended  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  neutrals,  she  perfidiously  tried  to  spread  the 
rumour  that  she  was  the  victim  of  an  agression 
directed  against  her  by  France  but  her  hypocrisy 
was  soon  discovered.  Slaughters  in  Belgium, 
râpes,  murders,  déportations,  barbarous  destruc- 
tion of  Louvain,  Rheims,  and  many  other 
cities,  the  deadly  gas ,  the  sub- marine  war, 
prove  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  struggle 
that  she  carried  on.  She  was  quite  certain  that 
she  would  be  victorious.  The  torpedoeing  of  the 
1  Lusitania  ",  in  which  women,  children  and 
numerous  Americans  perished,  the  torpedoeing  of 
the  "  Sussex  "  and  of  hospital-ships  carrying 
wounded,  provoked  an  émotion  which  aroused 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

A  man  stood  up  and  showed  himself  as  the 
champion  of  Right  :  it  was  the  Président  of  the 
United  States.  Président  Wilson  felt  that 
Germany  still  tried  to  control  ihe  laws  of  nations. 
His  conscience,  representing  the  feelings  of  the 
American  nation,  revolted  at  last.  Heappealed 
to  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  people  robbed  and 
crushed  by  a  conscienceless  enemy. 

His  call  was  not  heard,  Germany  driven  mad 
with  excitement  over  her  slaughteis  took  this 
as  a  warning  to  frighten  her  and  answered  with 
still  more  atrocious  crimes.    Président  Wilson 


asked  for  a  formai  promise  th 
many  contemptuously  refused 
war!  War  was 


therefore  de- 
clared  and 
the  American 
nation  imme- 
diately  enrol- 
led  in  great 
numbers. 

Whilst  her 
soldiers  were 
gettingequip- 
ped  and  trai- 
ned  ,  whilst 
her  powerful 
factones  ma- 
nufacluredan 

enormous  quantity  of  ammunitions,  whilst  her 
aviation  brought  her  immédiate  help.  The  United 
States  at  once  sent  over  to  France  her  general-staffs 
and  her  engineers  m  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
arrivai  of  her  numerous  soldiers. 

They  landed  at  Bordeaux  where  they  were 
welcome.  The  United  States  did  not  forget  the  help 
which  she  was  formerly  given  by  France  and  the 
Chief  Commanding  Oflîcer,  General  Pershing, 
on  his  arrivai  m  Pans,  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
La  Fayette,  and  uncovenng  himself  pronounced 


General  Peishing. 


;e  imposing  words  which  are  an  invocation  :  "  La  Fayette,  we  are  h 
In  her  turn,  the  United  States  hastened  to  bring  France, 


1918  —    The  Ameiican  troops  entérina  Ssint-Mîhiel. 


1918.—  The  ï.s.  "  Georae  Wa»hin8lon  11  sail.ng  hom  New-Yort  taltine  Proidenl  WiUon  to  the  Peace  Conférence. 


heroically  fought  for  Right  and  Liberty,  the  help  they  received  from  her  in  the  past.  The 
United  States  which  celebrate  regularly  the  glonous  anniversary  of  the  4th  of  July,  Independence 
Day,  claîmed  the  honor  to  enrol.  In  less  than  a  year,  over  two  million  men  crossed  the  Océan, 
landed  in  France  and  were  directed  to  the  front  where  they  did  remarkable  work. 

We  know  the  rest,  the  décisive  attack  of  the  allies  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Foch, 
assisted  by  Marshal  Petain,  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Haig  brought  Germany  and  the 
central  powers  to  defeat.  They  implored  an  immédiate  peace  and  accepted  ail  the  terms 
dictated  to  them  by  the  "Entente",  and  the  latter  destroyed  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucarest,  which  were  an  attempt  upon  Liberty.  It  was  a  capitulation,  it  was  a  complète 
victory  avenging  the  laws  of  nations  that  had  been  ignored,  and  it  was  the  annihilation  of 
slavery  which  Germany  had  expected. 

The  United  States,  governed  by  Président  Wilson,  with  incomparable  control,  have 


enabled  the  allies  to  defeat  the  brutal  German 
omnipotence.  They  have  more  particularly  helped 
France  to  repuise  the  enemy  that  soiled  her  territory. 
This  precious  and  disinterested  co-operation  has 
created  a  tie  of  gratitude  between  France  and  the 
United  States  and  proves  once  more  that  a  kindness 
is  never  thrown  away. 

Président  Wilson  has  generously  answered  and 
developed  La  Fayettes  action. 

La  Fayette,  with  his  true  French  qualities,  had 
known  bow  to  impress  deeply  American  hearts  ;  he 
was  the  soul  of  that  beautiful  campaign  and  the  end  of 
his  mission  shows  how  great  was  his  popularity. 


1918  -  Arrivalof  Pi«idenl  Wil»on  in  France 


When  he  had  to  return  to  France,  the  United  States  Congress  held  at  his 
disposai  one  of  their  large  ships,  taking  charge  of  ail  expenses,  and  by  a  symbolic 
prédestination  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  "  Alliance  n.  The  Congress  gave  to 
La  Fayette  for  the  King  of  France  a  letter  containing  the  highest  words  of  praise, 
and  at  the  same  time  handed  over  to  him  a  Resolution  directing  the  U.  S.  Repré- 
sentatives abroad  to  confer  with  him  in  the  interests  of  America. 

On  his  arrivai  in  France  on  December  5th  1781,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  War  Office  announced  to  La  Fayette,  under  officiai  cover,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Surrender  of  Yorktown  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Army  of  the  King,  and  his  duty  would  begin  on  his  leaving  the  American 
Army. 

The  sailing  of  11  La  Victoire  "  on  March  24th  1777  contrasted  with  this  return 
of  apotheosis  yet  the  departure  retains  its  nobility  in  History. 

11  La  Victoire  "  which 


4  July  1918  —  Parade  of  lia  ladies  of  the  Am 
Red  Crois  m  the  Champs-Elysées. 


took  La  Fayette  and  his 
friends  to  the  United  States 
was  very  small  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  enormous 
steamship  "George  Wa- 
shington 11  that  brought 
over  to  France  Président 
Wilson  ;  the  6.000  men  of 
Rochambeau  were  next  to 
nothing  compared  to  the 
two  million  Americans  of 
General  Pershing ,  but  in 
both  of  thèse  circumstances 
the  forces  were  in  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  adver- 


1918—    Président  Poincaré  with  PiaiJtnl  Wîlwo  at  bïi  «rival  in  Pari». 


saries  and  the  action  of  France  then  and  the  action  of  the  United  States 
to-day  arealike.  It  was  co-operation  for  the  défense  of  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  préservation  of  Liberty. 

The  Committee  which  is  formed  to  commemorate  on  the  shore  of 


4  July  1918.-  The  Ameiican  troops  file  off  m  front 'o(  Wa»hmStcn'i  Slatue 
in  the  avenue  Prciident  Wilion.  Patô. 


France'this  noble  action  by  erecting  a  monument  at  the  very  place  where 
in  1777  La  Fayette  sailed  to  bring  help  to  American  Independence 
is  thus  binding  at  the  same  place,  the  recollection  of  the  arrivai  of 
the  first  American  soldiers  who  came  over  here  to  défend  the  laws  of 
nations  and  Liberty. 

History  will  register  their  admirable  effort;  wc  shal| 
celebrate  it  with  a  fnendship  still  stronger  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 


Gaston  MENIER, 

Senator  of  Seine  <Ç  Marne 
Vice  'Président  of  the  Sénatorial  Commission  of  the  Army 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee. 
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